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From the Bulletin Board 


Jones is really a very satisfactory institution employe because he 

manages to get his work done successfully each day without making 
anybody angry. 
' It is so easy to do or say the little careless thing that rouses some- 
one’s ire, that unless one really gives thought to it, the first thing he 
knows someone is upset. If you will follow the work of Jones you will 
see that it is clear cut and positive and yet there is always a little turn 
to it that covers the sharp edges. Those with whom he comes in con- 
tact have a little pleasanter look on their countenances when they receive 
him and their work seems to speed up a bit. 


I asked him about his “way with people” and he seemed to be 
surprised. But when I pressed him he said: “Well, you see, I hate to 
see anybody mad, and so I just avoid making them so.” I know Jones 
wants to be a leader, indeed he is, and I attribute it to that fact. 

He knows that when people are “mad,” they usually think of the 
worst thing they can do and even though they do not. actually do it, 
every act they perform is tinged with the feeling. If he keeps them 
good tempered the pleasant effect is felt. 

It shows not only in the attitude of people toward Jones, but it is 
reflected in every bit of work that Jones does. Best of all it shows 
in the relationship of the children of the institution toward Jones. 
They look upon him with eyes of gladness because he himself radiates 
happiness. 
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Outline of a State Policy for Defective 
Delinquents* 
By Edgar A. Doll 


Psychologist, N. J. State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies 

One of the most significant advances in the history of state institu- 
tions is the comparatively recent recognition of the general unity of 
purpose upon which these institutions are founded. From time to time 
it has been found necessary for the State to provide for various types 
of social inefficiency. In making provision for these different social 
types, we have only recently realized that there are some problems 
common to all state institutions. 

New Jersey is one of the first states to have come to this conclu- 
sion and, having reached it, to have taken direct legislative action. The 
creation of the State Department of Institutions and Agencies in 1917 
marks a very great advance in the co-ordination of effort expended by 
various state agencies. This Department is now going even further in 
urging the need for co-ordinating the work of the various non-institu- 
tional state departments to serve the one common purpose of advancing 
the total welfare of the state. Under the able leadership of Commis- 
sioner Burdette G. Lewis, there has been developed a carefully thought- 
out construction program to expand the facilities which New Jersey 
now has for caring for its state wards. Aside from the material features 
of this construction program, Commissioner Lewis has also organized 
the professional talent of his Department in such ways as to avoid 
provincialism and extend to all of the State institutions the expert 
service of different specialists. In this paper I wish to outline the 
application of this principle to the classification of defective delinquents 
in the state, as a result of which it will be seen that New Jersey’s 
construction program is based upon scientific principles and the con- 
clusions of professional experts. This co-operation of the administrative 
branch of the Department with the professional branches marks a 
distinct advance in state work. The New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies has, therefore, at all times the advice and service 
of a relatively permanent scientific commission, working in close 
harmony with the development of administrative organization for the 
establishment of physical equipment. 


*Read before the Physicians’ Section of the American Prison Association, 
Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. 
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In developing this construction program, New Jersey has been at 
particular pains to systematize the scientific work on classification of 


state wards. When the organization now contemplated is perfected | 


there will probably be adequate facilities for the specialized care of 
the many different institutional types. Anticipating these developments, 
Commissioner Lewis called upon the Psychiatric Clinic to submit a 
memorandum on the Classification of Defective Delinquents, this 
memorandum to serve as the basic policy for the classification of the 
mental cases in the correctional institutions. This was done in order 
that suitable provision could be made for the treatment and training 
of such offenders as needed something more than ordinary correctional 
treatment, or who needed special medical attention before correctional 
training could be applied. 

The Psychiatric Clinic, under the direction of Dr. Henry A. 
Cotton, consists of a group of psychologists working in close affiliation 
with the psychiatrists. The members of this staff conferred among 
themselves and with the heads of the institutions concerned, consulting 
also with other professional men and administrators in the state. The 
classification which I present is, therefore, an example of the co-oper- 
ative effort of the professional and administrative staff of the Depart- 
ment. 

In developing this classification, every effort has been made to 
attain simplicity, both in plan and in terminology. Yet it is based 
upon the most advanced researches in psychology, psychiatry and 
medicine. The classification particularly emphasizes the problem of 
constitutional instability, whether expressed as emotional instability, 
instability of temperament or instability of conduct. In psychological 
terms, instability may affect the intellect or the feelings, or the will. 
Our classification is based upon this triple psychological conception. 
We do not admit that feeble-mindedness alone is sufficient causative 
explanation of criminality. On the contrary, we recognize that anti- 
social conduct is a complex resultant of the inter-relation of intellect, 
feeling and will. We, therefore, emphasize not so much any one of 
these three factors as the relative importance of each. 

For the purposes of simplicity we have confined our classification 
to defective delinquents. The defect may be in any one of the three 
fields mentioned. Theoretically, every offender is in some degree 
defective, but for practical purposes it is not always possible to 
recognize a degree of defect sufficient to amount to a differential 
abnormality. For further simplification we have confined ourselves 
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to antithetical groups. On the side of intellect we have recognized 
the feeble-minded and the non-feeble-minded. One the side of feeling 
we have recognized the stable and the unstable. On the side of will 
we have recognized the active and the inactive, or the occasional and 
habitual offender. Combining these three pairs of factors we may 
recognize six delinquent types, as follows: 

1. The feeble-minded stable occasional offender (in whom the 
delinquency is principally a symptom or natural consequence 
of the inferior judgment, reasoning and suggestibility of the 
feeble-minded type). 

. The feeble-minded unstable occasional offender (in whom the 
delinquency is principally the result of feeble-mindedness com- 
bined with temperamental instability). 

. The feeble-minded stable habitual offender (the “incorrigible” 
type whose repeated delinquency may be the consequence of 
environment, training, or moral perversity, in addition to feeble- 
mindedness). 

. The feeble-minded unstable habitual offender (in whom the 
delinquency may be the result of special causes in addition to 
feeble-mindedness or instability). 

. The unstable non-feeble-minded occasional offender (in whom 
the delinquency is a symptom or natural consequence of con- 
stitutional instability). 

. The unstable non-feeble-minded habitual offender (in whom 
the delinquency is the result of special causes in addition to 
constitutional instability). 

It is recognized that in every case of delinquency associated with 
mental defect, either as feeble-mindedness or as constitutional insta- 
bility, such a defective delinquent can be classified into one of the six 
above-mentioned groups as a result of the scientific investigations and 
examinations now being made by psychological, psychiatric, medical 
and social investigators. It is, therefore, recommended that in the 
procedures now called for by the classification systems in correctional 
institutions every feeble-minded or constitutionally unstable delinquent 
be classed in one of the above six groups as may be determined by 
the facts of the individual cases. 

In order that these several classes may be properly cared for 
when recognized, it is important that the responsibilities of the several 
types of state institutions be clearly recognized for the specific purpose 
of relieving the correctional institutions of types of cases for which 
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they cannot now or under any permanent plan give the treatment 
needed by the individual cases. For these purposes the assistance of 
the non-correctional institutions, particularly the institutions for the 
feeble-minded and the state hospitals, must be solicited in providing 
the proper care and treatment for such inmates of correctional institu- 
tions as might properly be transferred to them under the policy herein 
provided. 

It is therefore recommended: 

1. That the training schools for feeble-minded be designated as 
the proper places for the custody, care and treatment of the feeble- 
minded occasional offenders who are of trainable age, type and habits. 

2. That farm and industrial colonies for adult feeble-minded be 
designated as the proper places for the custody, care and treatment 
of the feeble-minded stable occasional offenders who are above the 
helpless idiot grade and who because of age, type or other conditions, 
do not require training other than that provided in a colony for feeble- 
minded. 

3. That custodial institutions of colonies be designated as the 
proper places for the custody, care and treatment of the feeble-minded 
stable occasional offenders who because of age, type or other conditions 
are not suitable for training at the training schools or for work at the 
colonies. 

4. That the hospital for the insane be designated as the proper 
places for the custody, care and treatment of constitutionally unstable 
offenders, whether occasional or habitual offenders, and whether 
feeble-minded, or non-feeble-minded, and, further, that at such time as 
the instability shall have been cured as a result of hospital treatment 
these delinquents shall then be sent back to the correctional institutions 
from which they were received, for reclassification as stable delin- 
quents. 

5. That the correctional institutions now designated by the courts, 
in the individual cases, continue to be designated as the proper places 
for the custody, care and treatment of all delinquents, who do not 
belong in the four classes just mentioned, and are not epileptic or 
insane, and of all feeble-minded stable habitual offenders, until such 
time as they are suitable for parole from the standpoint of social 
reformation and proper self-control, that is, until the tendency toward 
delinquency, which is assumed to be the result of other forces than 
constitutional instability or feeble-mindedness, has been overcome; 
and further that at such time as these feeble-minded habitual offenders 
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are suitable for parole as being no longer likely to continue delinquent, 
these cases be considered as occasional offenders and be transferred 
to the appropriate institution as indicated in the preceding designations, 

6. That if at any time it shall be determined that a feeble-minded 
delinquent is sufficiently competeni, industrious, stable and _ socially 
amenable to be capable of self-management and self-support inde- 
pendently of custodial supervision in spite of feeble-mindedness, he 
may then be paroled to the community under close parole supervision, 
similar to the plan worked out by Dr. Chas. Bernstein in New York 
State. 


A Good Reason to Give 


Whenever parents or friends visit us, one of the first questions 
is “What is it that causes this condition?” and the next “What can be 
done to prevent it?” 

For fifteen years our department of research has been studying 
our girls and boys trying to find the answer of these questions and 
while we are not yet able to give an answer, nevertheless, many valu- 
able and interesting facts have been learned which not only help us in 
a better understanding of the children under our care but also point 
the way for training and treating normal children. 

Following Goddard’s work on “Measuring Scales for Intelligence” 
have come literally hundreds of studies and devices for ascertaining 
the mental levels and attainments of children and adults. Physical 
measurements and standards and their relationship to mentality fol- 
lowed. Then came the five-year investigation of inheritance which 
for many years has formed the basis of various eugenics studies. 

Goddard’s book on the “Causes and Consequences of feeble-minded- 
ness” has become a text book wherever this subject is studied as has 
also Doll’s “Anthropometric Studies.” After three years Porteus is 
about to publish the results of his work on Brain Capacity, Industrial 
Capacity and Social Fitness. He and Mrs. Nash have already published 
their study on the “Educational Treatment of Defectives.” 

It is not our purpose here to tell of all that has come out of this 
Laboratory. That would take many pages and only tire our readers. 
But we do wish to call attention to our need for help in establishing 
some research fellowships. 
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Since the beginning of our research work Mr. Samuel S. Fels has 
given whatever has been necessary to promote the direct lines of 
research. With all of the facilities at our command, with a staff 
imbued with the idea that every member thereof may, by his careful 
observation of the children as individuals, contribute information of 
scientific importance, and with more than five hundred children here 
for twenty-four hours each day, there are exceptional opportunities for 
special lines-of study and investigation. 

We have been asked if it is not possible to establish two or. three 
research fellowships of $750 each so that men or women desirous of 
pursuing these studies may come to Vineland for a year and take ad- 
vantage of our facilities for study. 

Here is an opportunity for you. By making such a gift you will 
enable us to open our doors for lines of study that should throw 
important light on this subject. Will you not help? 

Some years ago a little boy came to The Training School. Not 
only was his mind failing to function properly but he was also suffering 
from a progressive muscular condition that had already made it difficult 
for him to walk. As he grew older he responded somewhat to our 
training but his physical condition grew worse until it became necessary 
for him to go about in a wheeled chair. 

There were, and are, other children who have trouble in walking, 
others who must go about in wheeled chairs. 

One day Mrs. H. C. Loudenslager, of Paulsboro, called and seeing 
the need said, “I shall give $500 toward a new building especially 
equipped for the needs of such children.” A few weeks later she 
decided to increase her gift, and she built the Loudenslager Memorial 
Cottage, erected in memory of her husband. This is now the home 
of twenty-four crippled boys. Many a mother’s sad heart has been 
gladdened because her boy lives here and as Mrs. Loudenslager comes 
to visit from time to time she too finds added joy in seeing the comfort 
her gift is giving to these little folk. 

Would you not like to build or help to build a cottage for girls? 





The girl who has money left to her must have a guardian 
appointed, but the girl who is left without money_has no guardian, 
but needs one more—Maud Miner. 





When you put upon the shoulders of a mentally defective person 
responsibilities that only a normal person can bear you are attempting 
to use a foot bridge for a truck of steel.—Porteus. 
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Children, Yet Adults* 


Psychologys New Efforts in Trying to Aid Feeble-Minded—The 
Vineland School 


By Elizabeth M. Heath 


A few months ago a “wild family” were discovered in the wooded 
outskirts of Nyack, N. Y. They had moved down from the deeper 
seclusion of the Ramapo Mountains, ordered out by the man on whose- 
property they were living uninvited, and settled in a deserted shack 
above Pearl River. 

There was a man, a woman and five children of assorted ages and 
sexes. They were dressed in rag-tags and bob-tails. Their hair was 
uncombed, their bodies unwashed; such was their custom. Their 
household gear consisted of empty cans and rags, as far as could be 
seen in the half-dark of the cabin, through the crack of the door. 
Their mental gear, glimpsed through their sketchy remarks, consists 
of vague memories. The man remembers that he once lived in Rock- 
land County, that he ran away into the hills twenty years ago, that 
somewhere he met and married the woman. How they supply them- 
selves with food, no one knows. The man says he is a gardener, and 
it may be that he picks up a few dollars by sporadic work of that 
kind. Probably they just “get along” with the least possible exertion. 
Their way of life shows how little effort it takes to keep the spark 
alive, and to what extremes of inertia the human protoplasm may 
be reduced. 

There is a strong presumption that these people are feeble-minded. 
They have not the minimum mentality necessary to make them efficient 
and self-supporting members of society. They were born without the 
capacity for normal mental development and they can never acquire it. 
The higher grades of the feeble-minded, the imbeciles and the morons 
have a mental age up to twelve. They have the bodies and the 
instincts of adults, but the understanding and the self-restraint of 
small children. If they are treated like children they get along happily 
enough, but society, unconscious of their limitation, frequently demands 
adult responsibilities of them, with disastrous consequences. 

Families such as this at Nyack are not phenomenal. It is esti- 


mated that there are at least three or four feeble-minded persons to- 
* This story is reprinted, with much appreciation, from the NewfYork 
Times of Sun. Oct. 9, 1921. Its spirit is so constructed and the lessons are pre- 


— in such attractive form that we are glad to be able to give it to our 
readers. 
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every thousand of general population, although only 27.3 per 100,000 
of the population in 1920 were in State institutions. 

This Ramapo family attracted attention because they strayed into 
a community where they were unknown. Almost every small town 
has one or two members, perhaps a family, who are “not real bright,” 
who seem to have no ambition and to be unable to support themselves 
decently and continuously. Usually they are taken for granted, and 
they manage to exist with a little help and a little pilfering. 

“Oh, that’s one of ‘Old Sal’s’ boys,” the neighbors say, indulgently, 
when a few tools or chickens disappear. “Mr. Brown ought to keep 
his barn door locked.” 

Often they tend to drift into isolated regions where living of a 
sort is easy, and no one tries to hold them up to normal standards. 
Such districts are the Ramapo Mountains and the Pine Belt of New 
Jersey. The sandy width of scrub forest running along ten miles or 
so behind the southern coast line is famous for its human sub-normali- 
ties. It was a prosperous district until the development of the textile 
industry in New England put its mills out of commission, and the 
discovery of the great iron fields in the Lake district made bog iron 


unprofitable. Then every one with gumption moved out. The inef- 
ficients remained, and with years of in-breeding they have produced a 


” 


rare crop, the “Pineys.” They live on the game they can bag in the 
scrub—rabbits and birds and deer. They pick berries in the Summer 
and go to the cranberry bogs in the Fall. Relations of patronage exist 
between them and the people in the towns on the edge of the pines. 
The townsfolk gives them odd jobs, help them out of “trouble,” and, 
in general, keep a casual eye on them. They are as shy as rabbits, 
they are great pilferers, but their most serious offenses are against 
the laws of hygiene. _ 

They make prodigious bloody threats against the officials and social 
workers who interfere with them, but these are never fulfilled. A field 
worker for the Training School for the Feeble-Minded, at Vineland, 
N. J., heard that Jake, whose daughter she had recently had committed 
to the school, was in town “to get her.” He left the lobby of the only 
hotel after loud and gruesome accounts of what he purposed doing to 
that “ooman” when he caught her. Ten minutes later he returned 
meekly carrying “that ooman’s” suitcase. She had met him on the war- 
path and struck the first blow. Grasping his hand cordially, she said: 

“Jake, I am so glad to see you. Just carry my bag up to the 
hotel, won’t you?” 
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Uncontrolled Instincts 


Yet, for all the seeming harmlessness of the feeble-minded, their 
unrecognized presence is a menace. They are “innocents,” helpless 
before the suggestions of their appetites and their environment. Uncon- 
trolled instinct leads them through the gamut of sins of the body, 
They keep dirt and disease at bay by the narrowest possible margin, 
They readily become the tools of criminals. It is estimated, roughly, 
that from one-third to one-fourth of juvenile delinquents are feeble- 
minded, and of adult criminals from one-fourth to one-sixth. But 
their greatest disservice is in propagating their kind. They are twice 
as prolific as normal people, and they inevitably transmit their limita- 
tions to their children, according to the Mendelian law. Although 
feeble-mindedness may result from injury to the brain in infancy, from 
disturbance in the ductless glands or other fundamental reason, accord- 
ing to H. H. Goddard, heredity is a factor in 65 per cent. of cases. 


Moreover, there is frequent inter-marriage between the feeble- 
minded and the lower ranks of normal society. It is difficult to 
distinguish high-grade morons without elaborate scientific tests, 
although there is a dangerous difference between them and the stupid 
folk of normal mentality, whom they so much resemble. The young 
people of the Pineys are often good-looking, husky from their out-of- 
door life. They come into the bordering towns to sell berries or do 
odd jobs. They attract and marry some careless young person who 
emphasizes brawn over brains, and another centre of subnormality is 
established. 


Feeble-mindedness is incurable. The brain that lacks its fair 
share of cells cannot be trained beyond a certain point. The only way 
to make the feeble-minded safe members of society is to stabilize their 
characters through habit and to protect them from responsibility beyond 
their power. This can be done for the higher grades of the feeble- 
minded, the imbeciles and the morons. All anyone can do for the 
idiots is to take care of their physical machinery. 


“On their own” in a normal community, the feeble-minded soon 
come to an abject pass of disease, dirt and criminality. Removed to 
an environment particularly created for their needs, they achieve a 
considerable measure of decency and happiness. Among such places 
the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, is a unique success. 
Scientists say that it is the only place of its kind, because of the spirit 
of its administration, and because it is run, not as an institution to 
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take care of so many groups of such and such a type, but as a labora- 
tory to study and train individuals. 

To the unscientific visitor, Vineland is a pathetic fairyland, inhab- 
ited by children, and full of incidents, gay, tragic and weird. 

Here in 1,000 acres of lovely garden, farm and forest live 470 
children, under the guidance of 120 adults. The oldest “child” is 72, 
the youngest 5. They live in a world carefully prepared for them, 
where the standards are such as they can understand, the tasks such as 
they can achieve, and the responsibilities such as they can carry. They 
go to school. They do most of the work around the institution. They 
garden, they make brooms, they raise ducks and chickens and pigs. 
They romp, in a mild way. They play games and give entertainments. 
One hundred of the “big boys,” grown men in point of years, form 
a colony on the larger part of the land, where they have turned the 
scrubby acres into a prosperous farm. 


Outlet for Energies 


This is a world scaled down to their requirements. They are 
relieved of the irritation and strain of competing with normal intellects, 
of being forever urged to attempt something forever beyond their 
powers. The unintelligible complexities of life are no longer presented 
to their puzzled attention. Instead they move confidently among a 
few familiar situations. Probably for the first time they have a 
confident grip on their environment. 

The greater part of their school work is manual. Beyond the 
simplest manipulation of words and figures, advanced booklearning is 
beyond them. The practical object of their training is to make them 
as nearly self-supporting as possible. Its more important object is to 
give them habits of industry, obedience, good workmanship, and self- 
restraint, and to provide a happy and harmless outlet for their energies. 

A child is, theoretically, never required to do what he does not 
want to do. Professor Johnstone, the Director, said of the ideas on 
which the school is run: 

“I am an idealist because idealism works. If we cannot make a 
child want to do a thing, controlling his whole environment as we do, 
either the thing itself is worthless or the child does not understand it. 
Usually he has a good reason for not wanting to do it. 

“Our experience with weaving is an example of what I mean. 
We got this loom and started the children on a strip of carpet. At 
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first the boys thought it was very funny. It rattled and banged away, 
and they love to make a noise. But after a while they got tired of it, 
One by one when it came their time to weave, they said they guessed 
they'd rather do something else, and the strip of carpet stopped 
growing. 

“Mrs. Nash, the Principal, called in one of the brighter boys and 
asked him about it. At first he guessed the fellows just got tired of 
it, but after talking about it a while he said it was because you could 
never see what you were doing. 


“Of course that was it. They were all weaving at the same 
strip, but no one boy could see that his efforts made the roll of finished 
work grow bigger. She asked that boy to make her a rug for her 
bathroom, white with a brown border, and she measured it off for 
him, 3 feet by 2. When he finished that little rug we praised it 
largely, and sent him all over the school to show it off. He was as 
pleased as Punch, and pretty soon all the boys in school wanted to 
make rugs, too. That was a long time ago, and the looms are still 
full.” 

(To be Concluded) 
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Notes on Social Welfare* 
Cornelia B. Meytratt 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


The only explanation I shall offer with respect to my subject 
printed, “Social Welfare and Individual Efficiency,” is that I tried to 
make it broad enough so that I might say whatever I pleased. 


The efficient person, whether doctor, lawyer, merchant, thief or 
school teacher is the one who produces effects, who gets results. Even 
in sportsmanship that’s true. Perhaps it has occurred to you that the 
art of teaching is after all very much like the art of angling. If there’s 
anything more elusive, more freedom-loving or more wary than the fish 
in the pool, it is the mind of a boy. He is not to be caught learning 
anything if he can help it. 

What is it that makes a good fisherman? “Patience,” you say. 
Well, of course, that has nothing to do with teaching. “Faith?” 
Doesn’t one have to believe there are fish where one does not see them? 
Right this moment every teacher here is thinking of some pupil or 
pupils whose ability or goodness is necessarily a subject of faith with 
you. 

The good fisherman is observing and discriminating, very. He 
studies the habits, the vagaries, the likes and dislikes of his victim 
and artfully dangles the right kind of bait. I am moved to smile (and 
yet to tears) when I think of the poor teachers who never really land 
anything worth while because they don’t know how to choose the bait. 
Simple Simon went a-fishing for to catch a whale, but I’m sure that 
all the bait he had was a little worm on a hook. I say to you, the 
teacher who hopes to catch and keep the minds of her pupils just be- 
cause she has a book in her hand (or a whole closet full in the corner) 
is as simple as Simon. Books are merely one kind of bait. Besides, 
bait is used to attract, not to feed the fishes. Has it been your object 
to have pupils swallow whole the contents of their text-books? I bor- 
rowed that sentence from a social worker, by the way, not about the 
“book,” we seldom think of books, but about the “bait.” It’s a good 
one for all of us social workers, teachers, preachers, for are we not all 
“fishers of men?” 


* Presented at the Somerset County Institute, October, 1921. 
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I think I have tried to say that the teacher to be efficient must be 
well informed about teaching material of every sort, should have it (the 
bait) at hand, in great variety, and then discriminate carefully in its 
use. In order to make this discrimination and become skillful in at- 
tracting children, it is necessary that she give much thought to the ways 
of children. Good teaching requires more than good-will. It takes 
knowledge of human nature, familiarity with the characteristics of chil- 
dren of different natures. The teacher who has not this preparation 
may sit at her desk day after day and never get a nibble. 


I have learned a good deal about people, young and old, but most 
about boys and girls. I would like to tell you a few facts, in a more 
or less orderly way, so that it will be easy to remember some of them 
if you think it worth while. 


My present title is—Assistant Director, Division of Parole and 
Domestic Relations. I’ve been a long time coming into it. In fact, I 
think I’ve been growing toward it ever since the day that I first became 
a school teacher, twenty-two years ago. Education and social service 
almost always go hand in hand. The important part of my business at 
present is to get the human story of those who become wards of the 
State in one of our correctional institutions or reformatories. It is 
necessary, if we are to help that person, or to help the community from 
which he came, that we know the story of his human relationships. We 
go back to his home town and talk to the people who knew him, to 
his relatives, teachers, play-mates or companions, his employers and 
public officials. The reason, and the big fact I hope to bring home 
to you, is this: One who plans for another individual or bears any 
responsibility for him cannot afford to overlook his relationships. 
Whether you believe Professor Einstein to be the greatest of all scien- 
tists or merely a practical joker when he tries to explain the universe 
on a theory of relativity, you cannot deny that we, as human beings, 
living together here in this world, cannot manage our affairs with pru- 
dence or succeed in that which we undertake unless we give heed to 
the truth that no one exists by and for himself. 


What you think you teach is of value and importance, only as it 
is lived afterward by your pupil in his relationship to his fellows and 
his environment. Marietta Johnson, who conducts the School of 
Organic Education at Fairhope, Alabama, has the right idea. “Our pur- 
pose,” she says, “is not to teach but to enable our pupils to grow. What 
we want them to have is not knowledge, but a personality.” Dr. John 
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Dewey, who has visited the school, says “They have it.” Miss John- 
son expresses her ideal for each pupil as follows: “A sound, accom- 
plished, beautiful body, an active, intelligent mind and a sweet sincere 
s pirit.” 

Social science is the intimate study of human fellowship, the 
observance of human behavior as it effects the well-being of the indi- 
vidual, the group, the masses. 

Whatever it is that you plan to do, whatever your title, salary or 
responsibility, try to keep this one big fact before you—that you are 
working with Human Material that thinks and feels, that expresses 
itself in its response to what is in heaven and in the earth beneath which 
cannot be perfectly analyzed, labelled and set away on shelves. Boys 
and girls do not come to you for purposes of exhibition—don’t be in 
a hurry to label them. There is altogether too much “tagging” of 
children. They come to you a heterogeneous collection of individuals 
and the tendency is to simplify the work of the class-rooms by bunching 
them according to certain rather arbitrary rules. Once in so often 
there’s a boy or girl who doesn’t “classify” so easily, first is labelled 
“different,” then, too often, “difficult” and finally “delinquent.” I know, 
for he is almost sure to some to us. We receive 400 a year right from 
the public schools. 

If it is right Growth that we want to achieve for boys and girls 
then we have to consider nature’s laws. No blade of grass stops grow- 
ing because you stop looking at it. So long as conditions are right it 
will continue to grow until it is as large.and fine a blade as it was 
meant to be. On the other hand, if conditions are wrong it is bound 
to be stunted. It pays to know conditions and to make them as near 
tight as they can be made. 

What about your own social welfare? Which way are you grow- 
ing—in or out? A trash pile is said to “grow” larger. How? By 
the mere piling up of more trash. A fruit bearing tree grows larger. 
How? By maturing from within. And that process of maturing 
toward the fruit-bearing period would not be possible did not the roots 
creep out into the surrounding soil, did not the leaves take in from 
the surrounding atmosphere, the growth producing elements. 

Your own approach toward the joyous consummation of a full 
and useful personality is governed by your effort to reach out and 
appropriate to their proper uses all of the means of growth which sur- 
round you, which are to be found in your understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of nature and in your relationships to your fellowmen and to the 
Creator of all things. 
“He liveth most who loveth most, 
All things, both great and small, 
He liveth best who loveth best, 
The Lord, who loves them all.” 


Review 


Qualifications of the Psychiatric Social Worker. By Jessie Taft, 
Director of Department of Child Study, Seybert Institution, 


Psychology as discussed in this article is that science or art of 
changing human behavior so that it adapts the individual to his envi- 
ronment, which is the basis not only of mental case work, but also 
eventually of educational methods for normal and abnormal alike. 

The problem then remains: What qualifies an individual to do 
psychological social case-work? Intellectual ability with adequate 
training and background is not the only essential for the psychiatric 
social worker; age, personality and previous experience must be 
considered. However, in the final selection, given adequate intel- 
lectual ability and educational background for constructive work in 
dealing with human personality, plus emotional maturity, all other 
qualifications may be determined by the personality of the candidate. 

The born psychiatric worker as conceived by Dr. Taft, must be 
a maternal sort of person with her own problems well adjusted, so 
that she can lose herself in the troubles of others; and finally she must 
be a sober optimist with a personality like that of a great physician 
that brings strength and healing in its touch. 





The sixteenth session of the summer school 
for teachers of backward or mentally deficient 
children will be held from July 10th to August 
18th. As students will live at the Training 
School the number will be limited to sixty. 
The tuition fee is One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Dollars. 
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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 
The Beginnings * 


My Dear Robinson: 


To attempt to tell you fully of the beginnings of work with this 
class of children would probably mean to tell you of the beginnings 
of mankind. We can only take a thought that reaches back through 
unknown years and say, if it be true, that the strain of feeble-minded- 
ness goes back as far as intelligence, as some hold, then we may well 
believe that they helped to complicate even the comparatively simple 
social problems in the time of Christ and in the days of Abraham, as 
well as of today. 

A comprehensive history would probably carry us to India and 
China, as well as to Babylonia and Egypt, and it should include, on the 
one hand, the Bishop of Myra, St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Paul,-and, 
on the other, Commodus and Nero; Itard and Seguin, as well as the 
savage of Aveyron and the Cretin at the town well in Switzerland in 
the days of Guggenbuhl. 


As we look back it seems probable that the farther we go the 
lower the grade of intelligence of those who were included in the 
groups of “those whose minds have not developed normally.” In 
the endeavors to soften the main descriptive word, many changes in 
terminology have been made. In nearly every language we find specific 
words to indicate people of this class. Our earliest English writers 
called them all idiots. Later they were called imbeciles, and still later, 
The Feeble-Minded. 

Until a few years ago this last term was used in America specific- 
ally to denote the highest grade, imbecile and idiot being the lower 
degrees, while “The Feeble-Minded,” used generically, included all 
three. Within the past decade, sometimes in an effort at euphemism, 
and sometimes to make a better classification, we hear such terms as 
sub-normal, neurotic, atypical, mentally defective, backward, dull, dull- 
normal, and so on, without end: Generally, however, in our institu- 
tions today the whole group is called feeble-minded, and subdivisions 
into idiot, imbecile and moron are made. 

You may be interested in the derivation of these werds. “Idiot” 
comes from the Greek and really means solitary. In the old days in 


* This is the fourteenth of a series of letters on Institution matters. 
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Greece, when all free men were expected to be members of the army 
or navy, the church, or to be statesmen, there was in addition a leisure 
class. Those who were wealthy enough to retire were called idiots; 
that is, set apart from the cares of this world. The idiot of today 
is really “apart.” He has no interests. He prefers to be undisturbed 
and, as you know, most of them are really unable to care for their 
personal habits, and a few might even starve when food was near 
them, becauge they do not know enough to connect the pangs of hunger, 
if they have such, with the food at hand. : 
“Imbecile” is derived from the Latin and means unsteady, totter- 
ing or unstable. Their thoughts do not stay put. They have poor 
concentration and quickly pass from one thing to another. Even when 
you think they are paying attention to what you are telling them, they 
may surprise and perhaps annoy you by asking some trivial question 
quite foreign to the subject in hand. They are reliable only within 
very narrow limits, and it takes much training to secure even that. 
The word “moron” comes from the Greek. In common parlance 
the word “foolish,” as defined by Webster, comes very close to covering 
their actions. You will always get a laugh from an audience if you 
tell them that the only English derivative from the Greek root from 
which “moron” comes is “sophomore,” a wise fool. Because so many 
of them have a good physical appearance and because their bodies so 
far outgrow their minds, people expect much more from children of 
this group than they are able to give. As a result, parents and teachers 
face great disappointment in dealing with them. They make a fine 
beginning, but following the trail of their thought is like following a 
woods road in a forest—it becomes fainter and fainter, and soon you 
look about you, uncertain where to go. There are several indistinct 
paths that look as though they might at one time have been the way 
upon which you started, but at last you realize that the roadway has 
just drifted into the forest and there really is no road there at all. 
The difference in these three groups is often shown in the simplest 
things. I remember one year at Rome a group of us were watching 
some boys mowing the lawn. One of them was traveling forward 
and back, shifting his mower over the right distance at each swath and 
making a very creditable job. He was a moron. Another was going 
forward and back over the same track. He just couldn’t quite get it 
clear in his mind that he must shift to one side at each turn, so he cut 
over that same strip again and again. He was an imbecile. A third 
started off bravely enough, but as the unevenness of the ground ad- 
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vanced one wheel a trifle ahead of the other, he followed where it 
led and so he wandered all about the lawn, zigzagging here and there 
and, in a very graphic way, measured his own intelligence. He was an 
idiot. I have seen the same thing happen on one of our field days 
when the morons—in a two-wheel cart race—will run straight to the 
opposite goal line and back. The imbecile will go unsteadily to the 
opposite line and stop there, and the idiot will follow the twists and 
turns of his cart until he runs off the field or against some obstacle. 

We really do not know much about the mentally deficient in 
ancient times. There are indications that they were persecuted or 
killed. In Sparta they were left to die in the hills. In Greece children 
of this type were thrown in the rivers. In some of the South Sea 
islands the same sort of treatment has been given until very recently. 
The Turks considered them as innocents and the Koran contains special 
laws to protect their property. Among the Irish peasants they were 
called “innocents with powers” and a literal translation of the French 
designation is “children of the good God.” 

In some religious bodies they were considered as “possessed of 
devils,” but you remember that Paul said (I Thess. 5, 14), “Comfort the 
feeble-minded,” and Christian peoples have grown ever more con- 
siderate of their needs. 

There has been some discussion as to whether court jesters were 
not, in the first place, merely mentally deficient people who, by their 
uncouth and silly acts, furnished amusement for their royal masters. 
If this be true with the earlier jesters, we know that before the custom 
of jesters died out some very brilliant men held those posts. Probably 
it was worth while to play the buffoon in order to enjoy the privileges 


of “court fool.” 

Our English and American literature contains many characters 
who were undoubtedly feeble-minded. Cooper, in his Leather Stock- 
ing Tales, tells of such a girl who was considered as under the especial 
protection of Deity and so she was not harmed even though she came 
frequently from the camp of their white enemies. Dickens tells us of 
Barnaby Rudge and Smike; Scott of Wamba; Robert Louis Stevenson 
of Tommy Hadden, and there are many others. Theré are so many 
of them all about us that it is really a wonder they have not appeared 
oftener. Probably it is only the discerning eye of a master writer that 
is able to pick out and accurately delineate the mental defectives.* 

As one looks back he is appalled by the slow public recognition of 
these children. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the high-grade 


* You will be greatly interested in a little book called “The Almosts” by 
Helen MacMurchy, in which she tells of the mental defectives in literature. 
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feeble-minded in a highly civilized community have apparently as high 
a mental level as some of the primitive peoples of today. When I] 
think of our moron girls and boys and their even partial success in 
the complexities of city life, it is hard to believe that they are much 
different from the average mountaineer in the back hills of Kentucky 
or South Carolina. Our own Ramapo Mountains and pine lands furnish 
many as bad or worse and I wonder if there is much real difference 
in mentality between these and the present native inhabitants of large 
parts of Africa, Australia, South America and the South Sea Islands, 
About twenty years ago Furness, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, reported on his investigations on the Island of Yap, of which we 
are hearing so much these days. The inhabitants lived in the most 
primitive conditions. Their money was a certain kind of round stone 
(found on another island) of sizes from a saucer to a wagon wheel, 
One family had lost from a raft the big stones they were bringing 
from the other island, but, although the stones reposed on the bottom 
of the ocean, the other islanders conceded them as the wealthiest 
family because they had once possessed the biggest stones. When 
Germany wanted a road built across the island and the natives refused 
to build it, a naval officer painted a black cross on all of the large 
pieces of stone money (which were out of doors in front of the huts 
of the owners) and declared that these pieces thereupon belonged to 
Germany. And the natives built the road. The officer then had the 
paint removed. Whenever there was a funeral the neighbors brought 
gifts to the home of the bereaved. Generous people brought large gifts, 
stingy people brought but little, in spite of the fact that custom decreed 
that immediately after the burial everyone took back the gift he had 
brought. I can easily imagine our children doing just such things. 
Perhaps from the lessons we learn in attempting to teach and 
train the defectives in our institutions, we may be able to help our 
governments to understand how to handle the more primitive peoples 
of today. Perhaps in the studying of these more primitive peoples 
we may gather knowledge as to how to handle the mental defectives. 
While it is true that in the “days of old” there were a few bright 
spots in the attitude toward the feeble-minded, their lot was usually 
one of neglect or actual persecution. The first recorded attempt to 
care for them was in the fourth century when the Bishop of Myra 
(dear to the hearts of childhood as the first St. Nicholas) cared for a 
few. We hear no more until about 1650, when St. Vincent de Paul 
took several for training and care into the priory of the Lazarites. 
His school soon died out, however, and was given up before he died. 
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It was about 1800 that the first real study of a feeble-minded 
person was made. The “Memoires” and discussions of Itard and 
Pinel and the notes of Bonaterie (1799) on the so-called Savage of 
Aveyron are long since out of print, but you will find a most interesting 
report on this case in Seguin’s book on Idiocy, published in 1866 and 
lately republished by Columbia University. 

Linnaeus had previously reported on ten individuals found at 
various times among wolves, bears, oxen and other animals, as con- 
stituting a new variety of mankind, but it remained for Itard, the 
Physician at the Paris School for the Deaf, to study and to attempt 
to train the Savage of Aveyron. 

This young man was found wandering in the woods in the prov- 
ince of Aveyron, France, in the year 1800. The marks and scars on 
his body seemed to indicate that, like Kipling’s Mowgli, he had been 
brought up by wild animals. He went about on all fours, selected his 
food by smell, immersed his chin in the water to drink, fought with 
his teeth and tore off any garments in which they tried to dress him. 
He had no articulate language and was apparently a savage, uncivilized 
human being. 

He was taken to the School for the Deaf in Paris and although 
Pinel, the physician from the hospital for the insane, pronounced him 
an idiot and brought several cases quite like him in many ways, to 
prove his case, Itard maintained that he only appeared like an idiot 
because he had been deprived of any education and had lived apart 
from people for so many years. He said he would train this savage, 
and in the training he would find the steps that were necessary to lead 
one from barbarism to civilization. 

For four or five years he worked, only to become more con- 
vinced as time went on that he was really dealing with idiocy, and up 
until his time idiocy was believed to be utterly hopeless and an idiot 
absolutely untrainable. When he finally gave up, he wrote of his 
pupil, “Since my pains are lost and my efforts fruitless, take yourself 
back to your forests and primitive tastes; or, if your new wants make 
you dependent upon society, suffer the penalty of being useless, and 
go to Bicétre, there to die in wretchedness.” 

Fortunately, Itard had kept a rather careful record of his experi- 
ments and exercises, and in closing up the case he made a full report 
to the French Academy. Here it was recognized that much that he 
had done could. be applied to the teaching of normals (how true this 
is today of what is taught in the schools for the feeble-minded!), and 
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that he had demonstrated that even the lower types of idiocy are 
susceptible of some training. Itard never attempted another case of 
the kind, but Edward Seguin, one of his-pupils, became greatly inter- 
ested and eventually developed the best lines of training for the feeble- 
minded ; methods, many of which are still in use after eighty years, 

Seguin came to this country during the “reign of terror” in France 
and helped with the building of the first American institutions. From 
1830 to 1850 the work developed in many places and, as far as the 
records show, there was apparently no knowledge on the part of some 
of the earliest workers of what the others were doing. 

Guggenbuhl, a young physician, was led into the work by observing 
the number of Cretins around the town well in a little Swiss village 
in the heart of a deep valley of the Alps, wherein the direct rays of 
the sun shone for only a couple of hours each day. He opened an 
institution high in the mountains (Abendberg) and there cared for and 
trained a number of children. Saegart in Prussia and Reed in Eng- 
land were also developing small institutions in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, but until Seguin’s writing, about 1838, began to 
reach these far off places, it seems that Guggenbuhl, Saegart, Reed and 
Seguin had been pursuing their work, ignorant of the fact that similar 
work was being attempted in other countries. As we note the almost 
simultaneous discovery of new methods of utilizing the great forces of 
nature in different parts of the world, it seems that the world must 
have been ripe for a serious consideration of the needs of the mentally 
deficient. 

As we look about us today and see on every hand the crying need 
of public institutions (only about one-tenth of those who need it are 
receiving institutional care) and as our better methods of examination 
and classification show the great numbers who would profit by train- 
ing in special classes in the public schools, and when we realize that 
the number of such classes now provided are but the proverbial “drop 
in the bucket,” we wonder at the apparent indifference of the great 
American public. 

But when, on the other hand, we realize that the fine little school 
at Orange, New Jersey, which was founded by Dr. Seguin himself, is 
still being conducted most successfully by his widow, we know that 
after all the time has been short. And the fact that all but three or 
four States in America have their own institutions and that the special 
classes in this country may now be numbered in the thousands, albeit 
the number of thousands is very small, we may again take heart. 
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Seguin’s ideals still lead us and I cannot close this letter without 
quoting the last paragraph of his classic chapter on Moral Treatment: 
“In this work the teacher, the nurse, the physician, the philoso- 
pher, the physiologist, the psychologist and the moralist have something 
to do. But their doings are all subordinate to those of the most pro- 
found affection. For our pupils science, literature, art, education, 
medicine, philosophy, each may do something; but love alone can truly 
socialize them; those alone who love them are their true rescuers. The 
men who pretend to treat idiocy with talent, erudition, even genius, 
may find the appreciation of their Utopianism in these words of Paul: 
‘Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal; and 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.’ Evidently the apostle 
knew more than we about moral treatment; and we close our feeble 

remarks by meditating upon this forcible text on the subject.” 

Yours, 
J. 


Helping at Both Ends 


Ida R. Taplin © 


I want to write you in regard to the W family of which Nicoli 
at the Training School is a member. I am called on frequently to 
write letters for his parents because neither can read or write in any 
language, and yet I have never explained the circumstances in anyway 
to you. 

When I first found Nicoli’s family it was thru a home visit 
connected with school. The house was dirty, dark, unkept. The 
mother and children were in worn-out, soiled clothes. They were cross, 
quarrelsome and too unhappy to describe. I worked for some time 
before taking Nicoli to Vineland to try to change home conditions but 
nothing held over. Nicoli’s father was discouraged and could not 
face such perplexities as came to his lot. There were three other 
children screaming and crying, one or the other, nearly all the time, and 
people at the door with bills for window panes Nicoli had broken, for 
goods he had stolen and some with claims for money he had taken. 
The neighbor’s complaints made moving from place to place com- 
pulsory. 
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Since Nicoli has been at Vineland that is all changed. Mr. W—, 
who is a thrifty diligent laborer, works every day and is making pay- 
ments on a home. The house is clean, the parents and children are 
clean and Mrs. W——, tho in no wise a seamstress, makes all of her 
own clothes, her children’s and many things for the house. They 
are happy. I often think that the happiness for Nicoli at Vineland is 
only a small part of happiness Vineland provides, for here are his 
mother, father, brothers and sister happier than they ever have been, 

I feel guilty in accepting their gifts of soda in bottles, home made 
bread. and sugar cookies for I fear they belong to you. There is a 
most sincere gratitude on the part of these parents who at first wouldn’t 
listen to me when I mentioned Vineland. I probably never could have 
managed to get Nicoli away but for the excellent help of former Judge 
Harry Osborne. If it could only remain as it is. 

Mr. W has a firm and sincere faith that by some mystical 
power you are going to make his son into a “good boy” as such, for 
to quote him, (he says) “That school learns him good,” which means 
more to the father than every construction we could give. 

They are very anxious to have him spend the holidays at home. I 
wrote you to that effect this morning when the family came to school 
and requested me to. I think it would be nice for them as they are 
very proud of their new home and of their new clothes. If he can’t 
come they will probably send a box to him but I think it would be 
fine for them to see him. Of course the discipline is tedious while 
he stays and I dare say does not help when he returns to you but I 
favor kindliness to the parents for they have made supreme efforts. 

If at any time there is something I can do for Nicoli thru his 
parents I’ll be glad to. Do not hesitate for any favor however great 
or small as the parents will do anything I ask them. 





The sixteenth session of the summer school 
for teachers of backward or mentally deficient 
children will be held from June 10th to August 
18th. As students will live at the Training 
School the number will be limited to sixty. 
The tuition fee is One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Dollars. 
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Children, Yet Adults * 


Psychologys New Efforts in Trying to Aid Feeble-Minded— 
The Vineland School 


By Elizabeth M. Heath 
(Continued from the April Issue) 


Rewards as Control 

Control at Vineland is all through reward. Corporal punishment 
was abandoned many years ago. Since teachers and attendants are 
human, Dr. Johnstone does not say that this rule is never broken, 
but the breaches are unusual and unintended. Certain things, by the 
power of suggestion, are established as privileges. It is a privilege to 
keep chickens, for instance; to do certain kinds of work, and to live 
in Menantico, the big boys’ colony. There are rewards for good 
conduct, and their loss is discipline for bad conduct. 

The creation of special privilege is often a corrective. When 
the Superintendent knows that a boy is stealing he is apt to give him 
a badge and make him “head detective,” responsible for catching the 
marauder. Then the thieving stops automatically and forever. 

One day along the road through the colony farm he came upon 
Jethro, a high-grade imbecile, superintending a gang of idiots piling 
brush. 

“This is my gang, professor,” Jethro announced proudly, “and 
we ain’t sworn since we been out here.” 

Now idiots hardly ever speak, but Jethro was famous for a 
remarkably lurid profanity. A little farther along the road a gang 


of imbeciles were cutting brush to be piled by Jethro’s men. They 
were in charge of a high-grade morom, named Raymond. 

“Raymond, where is Jethro?” asked the Superintendent. 

“He kept swearing so terrible he upset my gang,” was the reply, 
“so I told him to go down the road a piece and keep those other fellows 
from cussing.” 

To some of these “children” a marked development is possible. 
After their manual training and their training in habits in the school 
they may be allowed to go outside the school to work, under proper 
supervision, or they may go to the colony. Whether or not that is 
safe for them depends on their temperament. All of them must 
be watched to see that they are not involved in situations beyond 
their understanding. The measure of their social fitness is whether 


* This story is reprinted, with much appreciation, from the New York 
Times of Sun. Oct. 9, 1921. Its spirit is so constructed and the lessons are pre- 
re in such attractive form that we are glad to be able to give it to our 
readers, 
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they have the temperament that runs: into trouble or the temperament 
that walks away from it. 

Like all children, these must be watched even when they seem to 
be most successful. When a person shows himself capable of carrying 
a certain amount of responsibilty, it is the way of the world to give 
him more. This way lies disaster for those who cannot know when 
they have reached their limit. 

Bob began his upward curve some time after he came to Vine- 
land. Some one promised him two hens and a rooster, and he asked 
permission to build a chicken house. He built it all by himself out 
of scrap lumber. As his flock grew he was allowed to enlarge his 
plant, and the eggs were credited to him. He was inordinately proud, 
and all his interest centred in his chicken yard. Eggs came in greater 
and greater profusion. Finally the morning yield per hen exceeded 
the abilities of even the most industrious bird. Bob had been running 
up his record at the expense of the neighbors. Responsibility and 
importance had gone to his head. 


Absence of Spontaneity 


At best, these “children” have a short blooming. They seem not 
to have the stamina to last out a normal life time. The old child 
of seventy-two is the exception. At twenty they have reached their 
peak; at forty they are wizening. Their bodies seem to shrink. Their 
feet drag and their hair fades out. Yet their faces remain innocent 
under the wrinkles, inexperienced in spite of fifty years’ experience. 

The youngsters, young in years, have something unaccountably 
ancient about them. Perhaps it is their passivity, not the darkness of 
a light burned out, but the darkness where no light has been. They 
play, but their play flags without the constant encouragement of a 
stronger mind. They have no spontaneity. They are happy, but 
theirs is a directed happiness, dependent upon the support of familiar 
routine and the kindness of those in authority. 


The school is full of laughter and smiles. Each child seems to 
have a private joke with the director. They look immensely wise and 
knowing, but one suspects that their appreciation of the joke is based 
more on the tone of the director’s voice than it is on understanding 
of his words. 

Their jokes, the situations on which they dwell delightedly, are 
of the simplest humor. Carrie chuckles for days in pleased bewil- 
derment over the fact that one of the instructors called her Hattie. 
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Carrie feels slyly superior because it is so plain to her that she and 
Hattie are quite different persons. 


Billy John has recently been transferred from helping in the 
office to outdoor work. Every time the Professor sees Billy John he 
reproaches him, with solemn twinkle, for this desertion, and Billy 
John beams and incoherently protests. This is the sort of brilliant 
repartee that keeps them stimulated and happy. 


They satisfy their desire for power and importance, as children 
do, by self-coronation. Ask ’Lisha, a hulking “big boy” at Menantico, 
why he wears what is obviously a convention badge. He will tell 
you, with the blissful smile of the small boy who has been noticed, 
that he is the “Big Chief over at the Pine Cottage.” He pretends so 
well that he believes himself. He issues orders to his comrades. 
Most of them pay no attention or revile his impudence, upon which 
he desists. But if some one more stupid than he takes him at his 
word and obeys, all the insults slide out of his mind and he is trans- 
figured with authority. 

Amazing Disabilities 

To the layman, their mental abilities and disabilities are alike 
amazing. Many of them have tenacious memories, but they make few 
connections, so that each thing in this complex world stands out as a 
separate fact, to be mastered separately. A girl may learn to count 
loaves of bread, but that does not mean that she can count houses or 
apples or people. She must learn these things one by one. 


The people who take care of these eternal children get very fond 
of them. They forget the thing that strikes the visitor so tragically, 
the abnormality, the hopelessly constricted horizon. Perhaps they 
limit their expectations to the possibilities, to the slight advance, the 
small but significant triumphs. Anyway, they come to regard their 
wards as natural children, children who will never grow up, forever 
guileless and dependent. 


Experiments in Training 
Here is a point in favor of affection. The child whose mental 
development is arrested is a static individual. A normal child, a 
normal adult, is constantly growing; he is full of changes and sur- 
prises; he has too many facets for you to know them all. But these 
others are the same from year to year. They are the only human 
beings you can know completely. 
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The feeble-minded are a by-product of society. Until a short 
time ago they were a dead loss, even where they were not a destruc. 
tive element. Gradually the way is being found to make them self. 
supporting. Living and working in groups under supervision, they 
can earn their upkeep and even make a profit. The most successful 
colonies have been developed by Dr. Charles Bernstein at Rome, 
N. Y. Here are forty colonies of big boys or girls. Some farm, 
some work in the near-by knitting mills, some of the women work 
out by the day. Last year each colony averaged a net profit of $1,000, 
The feeble-minded can develop manual proficiency, and when they 
have once learned to do a thing they are delighted to do it over and 
over again for a pat on the back or a smile from some normal person, 

In another way the feeble-minded actually render a service to 
society. As far as can be determined, the feeble-minded, without com- 
plications, is just a normal mind slowed down. It is, therefore, a 
perfect laboratory in which to examine the working of the mental 
machine. The automobile that flashed past at sixty miles an hour 
is only a streak and a puff of dust, but if the same car is going as 
slowly as three miles an hour you can hop on the running board, lift 
up the hood and examine the engine at leisure. 

Experiments in training the feeble-minded are resulting in radical 
changes in the whole theory of education, according to Dr. E. A. Doll, 
Director of Education and Classification in the New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. The general tendency is 
toward greater variety in the curriculum, greater emphasis on interest 
and less on mental discipline. The effect is most immediately visible 
in schools that have “special classes” for retarded or feeble-minded 
pupils, Teachers say that these have the effect of a cake of yeast. 
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Yepsen’s Vineland I. Q. Slide Rule, as described in 
the March issue of this Bulletin, may now be obtained 
from the Extension Department of the Training School. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents each. 
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A Minimum Psychological Program for Mental 


Inspection in the Public Schools 


A few weeks ago Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Psychologist of the New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies, presented a 
paper before the American School Hygiene Association, in New York, 
on “Psychiatry and Psychology in School Hygiene.” 

This paper which was published in full in “Ungraded” should be 
read by every school executive. In order to emphasize the importance 
of these examinations we are presenting herewith the minimum pro- 


gram suggested. 


































1. That all children in the elementary grades and in high school 
be examined at least once a year by means of group tests. These 
tests should be administered under the general direction of a 
clinical psychologist of recognized professional standing. The 
actual examining may be done by such lay assistants and clerks 
as the psychologist feels is compatible with the satisfactory con- ° 
duct of the work. The tests should consist of both language 
and non-language tests. 





2. There should be a general classification of children in the schools 
on the basis of general intellectual ability, as a result of the gen- 
eral intelligence level indicated by the group intelligence tests. 
It will be found that such a classification of school children will 
simplify the problems of group instruction. In the State of 
Michigan, for example, it was universally reported that such a 
classification enabled all of the children to proceed at a faster 
rate, whether dull, average or bright, and made possible changes 
in method whereby the instruction was made more permanent 
and the intensity and breadth of the instruction increased. 


3. The upper five or ten per cent and the lowest ten per cent of the 
pupils, arranged according to level of general intelligence, should 
receive individual examinations in cooperation with the school 
psychiatrists and Division of Medical Inspection. These two 
groups will constitute on the one hand the gifted children, and 
on the other the deficient and feeble-minded. Probably the 
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majority of mental disorders in the public schools, although by 
no means all cases, will be found in either of these two groups, 
However, it will also be possible, by studying qualitative reactions 
in the group tests, to select special cases of mental peculiarity, 
without marked deviation of general intelligence. The recog. 
nition of manually-minded children as opposed to verbally-minded 
children should also be made at this time. 























| 4. From the upper and lower ten per cent of cases receiving cursory 
Hl individual examinations there will be weeded out perhaps two 
per cent of the upper levels of intelligence, and perhaps three 
per cent at the lower levels, requiring careful clinical examination 
for mental diagnosis as opposed to intellectual classification, 
In these cases the psychiatrist and psychologist should feel it 
their duty to recommend special educational treatment, and they 
should be familiar with special education from the educational 
as well as from the scientific standpoint. 





5. All children who are persistently truant, who are failing to make 
their grade, or who are showing definite evidence of initial juve- 
nile delinquency, should be referred for special psychological and 
psychiatric examinations; the diagnoses to determine to what 
extent these conditions are the result of mental defect or dis- 
order and to what extent the effect of educational or environ- 
mental mal-adjustment. 


6. The psychologist and psychiatrist should have advisory super- 
vision of the placement and re-placement of all children in special 
classes, and in this capacity should be professionally prepared in 

the various problems of special education. 





The Association of The Training School at 
Vineland will hold its 
Annual Meeting on Wednesday, June 14 


We shall gladly welcome readers of the Bulletin and 
their friends. If you are a member of the Association 
you will receive due notice. If not just send a card 
saying, “I want to come to the Annual Day exercises,” and 
we shall do the rest. 
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Leaves From a Field Workers Note Book 


1. Cora is a wonderfully sunny little girl, who, though she lives 
in a windowless, one room cabin with her family of nine, never fails 
to have a happy smile. She cannot talk, walk or feed herself, but 
understands all that goes on about her. When her foster mother was 
taken to the State Hospital for the Insane for treatment, she was 
cared for by her little twelve-year-old sister. The occasional “day’s 
work” to be secured on the mountain, where they live, is their only 
income. Cora loves color and beauty. She sadly needs institution 
care, but there is “no room.” 

2. He’s a poor little youngster but he loves playthings. His feeble- 
minded girl mother, who when asked her age replied, “I’ll be thirty 
or forty or something like that my next birthday,” has spent several 
years of her life at the State Reform School. She plays with the 
little boy as she would with a toy. When she grows tired she locks 
him into the house, with an open fire, and goes away for hours. 

His childish, feeble-minded old grandmother is more simple still. 
“All our other children was took away and put in some Home and we 
ain’t never see’d them no more,” this referred to the children of two 
generations and three families. The little idiot boy is six years old. 
What a blessing it would be to care for all of this stock. 

3. Bessie is most tenderly and wonderfully cared for by her aged 
father. Her mother died eight years ago and one by one the other 
members of the family have gone, so now the father past seventy and 
the imbecile girl of twenty-three live by themselves on the lonely farm, 
where they seldom see visitors. 

Bessie is a happy, genial sort of child (E I all over) 
who loves companionship and music. While she cannot dress herself 
and only says a few words she suffers from solitude, while her devoted 
father struggles on from year to year, as the burden grows heavier, 
believing Bessie would grieve to death in an institution. 

Bessie never went to a Birthday party or saw a real Santa Claus. 
She should have had institution care when a little child. 

4. “Yes, he’s blind, ain’t seen now for more’n eight years.” Such 
was the introduction into the small cabin where the aged blind man 
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sat, who with his energetic, thrifty wife of seventy-six and their 
feeble-minded son of thirty-three years are facing life with a fortitude 
and courage beyond understanding. 

Not a penny comes into the home during the entire year, except 
the small allowance of twenty-five dollars for each member of the 
family by the aid society, which with their little garden and chickens 
is their entire support. 

With a simple frankness they told of their misfortune, each time 
ending the tale with, “Yes, we’ve got a hard lot but we must do our 
best.” 

John, the boy is happy and fond of attention, but in the home of 
poverty and blindness there is little to feed his childish fancy, and the 
play and laughter and string of shining nothings that make the 
Christmas spirit in a childish heart like his are not there. 

Shall we who are normal ever fill the needs of these unfortunates 


and in the filling prevent the coming of others? H. H. 
Suggested Reading 
B 
White, William A. The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1919. 
Smith, Theodate L. The Montessori System in Theory and Practice. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1912, 
Kelynack, T. N. aero Defective Children. 


John Bale, Sons & Danielsson 83-91 Great Titch- 
field St., W. London, 1915. 


Seashore, Carl Emil Psychology in Daily Life. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York and London, 1914, 


Bridges, James W. An roy of Abnormal Psychology 
. G. Adams & Co., Guleuien” Ohio, 1919, 
Starch, Daniel anaaneal Measurements. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1917. 
Porteus, S. D., & Intelligence and Social Valuation. 
A. Berry Pub. of the Training School at Vineland, 1920. 
Goddard, Henry H. The Kallikak Family. 


Pub. of the Training School at Vineland, 1912. 





You will find it easy to subscribe to the 
Bulletin. All you need to do is put one dollar 
in an envelope (also your name and address) 
and send it to us. We shall see that you get it 
for a year. 
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